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WITH THE APPROACH OF 
THE NORMALLY DRY 
SUMMER MONTHS, MANY 
AREAS ALONG THE 
PACIFIC COAST AND IN 
THE INTERMOUNTAIN 
WEST HAVE RECEIVED 
SUBNORMAL 
PRECIPITATION DURING 
THE RAINY SEASON 
(OCTOBER-APRIL), 
MARKING THE THIRD 
CONSECUTIVE YEAR 
THAT MOST OF 
CALIFORNIA HAS 
RECORDED INADEOUATE 
PRECIPITATION. FOR 
FURTHER DETAILS, 
REFER TO THE SPECIAL 
CLIMATE SUMMARY 
COMMENCING ON PAGE 
NINE. 
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GLOBAL CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF APRIL 29, 1989 


1. Coastal sections of Briti sh Columbia and Alaska: 

REGION REMAINS DRY. 

Generally less than 12 mm of precipitat'ion was reported at 
most stations as very dry candittons persisted [10 weeks]. 

2. Western Un ited States: 

WARM CONDITIONS END. 

Colder air, with temperatures as much as 5**C below normal, 
replaced the unusually warm weather regime (see U. S. 
Weekly Climate Highlights) [Ended at 9 weeks]. 

3. Central United States : 

RAINS BRING RELIEF. 

Up to 64 mm of precipitation fell in parts of Minnesota and 
Iowa and brought some relief from the dry conditions (see 
U. S. Weekly Climate Highlights) [Ending at € weeks]. 

4. Argentina : 

DRYNESS CONTINUES TO EASE. 

As much as 75 mm of rain fell in extreme northern Argentina; 
however, less than 10 mm was measured at many stations 
to the south. Long-term deficits remain as the dry season 
approaches [44 weeks]. 


5. Europe and the Mid dle East: 

COLD AIR INVADES. 

Temperatures fell to around 9°C below normal across much 
of western Europe as unseasonably warm conditions were 
limited to Turkey and the Middle East [Ending at 16 weeks]. 

6. South Africa: 

WETNESS DEVELOPS. 

Unusually heavy precipitation, up to 61 mm, fell in many 
parts of southern South Africa [4 weeks]. 

7. Eastern Asia: 

WARM CONDITIONS DIMINISH. 
Temperatures returned to near normal across most of east 
central China, Korea, and Japan [Ended at 10 weeks]. 

8. Eastern Australia: 

MORE RAINS. 

Heavy precipitation, approaching 200 mm in New South 
Wales, fell across much of eastern Australia as abnormally 
wet weather persisted [7 weeks]. 
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UNITED STATES WEEKLY CLIMATE HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 23 THROUGH APRIL 29, 1989. 


After several weeks of unseasonably warm 
eather, cooler air returned to the Far West. In the 
astern half of the country, summer-like heat covered 
le southern and central portions of the Great Plains 
nd Midwest and most of the Southeast while 
ubnormal temperatures were recorded throughout the 
lortheast. The boundary between these two air masses 
lefined a stationary front that stretched from the 
)akotas eastward to the central Appalachians and 
outheastward to the North Carolina coast. During the 
^eek, several low pressure centers developed along 
his front, triggering numerous outbreaks of severe 
veather that included torrential downpours, large hail. 
Jamaging winds, and dozens of tornadoes. Heavy 
ains -from these strong thunderstorms raised many 
ivers above the flood stage in West Virginia. Severe 
veather also hit parts of the southern Great Plains 
IS cool, dry air from the Rockies collided with hot, 
lumid air from the Gulf of Mexico. Although precipitation 
vas not excessively heavy, softball-sized hail fell near 
Ft. Worth, TX and several tornadoes touched down 
n southern Oklahoma. Farther west, an upper-level 
disturbance brought scattered showers and 
thunderstorms to the central Pacific Coast, with reports 
of small hail in northern California and. a rare tornado 
in central California, and heavy snows to the higher 
elevations of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
Mountains. Late in the week, a winter-like storm 
intensified in the Great Basin and raced northeastward, 
spreading rain and snow across the northern Rockies, 
northern Great Plains, and upper Midwest and dumping 
more than a foot of snow on the higher elevations 


North Dakota, northern South Dakota, southeastern 
Minnesota, eastern Indiana, southern Ohio, the central 
parts of West Virginia and Virginia, and northeastern 
North Carolina. More than 2 inches of precipitation 
was also measured at scattered stations in central 
Texas, southwestern Arkansas, along the central Gulf 
and southeastern Alaskan Coasts, and in western 
Oregon, while Hilo, HI was inundated with nearly a 
foot of rain. Light to moderate amounts occurred along 
the central Pacific Coast, in the northern halves of 
the Intermountain West, Rockies, and Great Plains, 
and throughout most of the eastern half of the nation 
with the exception of Georgia and Florida. Little or 
no precipitation fell along the southern and extreme 
northern Pacific Coasts, on the southern halves of 
the Intermountain West, Rockies, and Great Plains, 
along the eastern Gulf and southern Atlantic Coasts, 
and in parts of the Northeast. 

The extreme warmth that persisted across the Far 
West during the past several weeks was replaced by 
cooler conditions, while subnormal temperatures 
remained in the Northeast. The greatest negative 
temperature departures (between -6° and -11°F) were 
recorded in Montana, the central Intermountain West, 
and the northern Appalachians (see Table 2). In 
contrast, unseasonably hot weather spread across the 
southern half of the Great Plains, the lower Midwest, 
and the Southeast. The greatest positive departures 
(between +12® and +16°F) occurred in the central 
Great Plains and middle Mississippi Valley; however, 
temperatures averaged more than 5°F above normal 
in most of the Great Plains, Midwest, and Southeast 


)f the Rockies. 

According to the River Forecast Centers, the 
Heaviest precipitation fell along the stationary front 
(rom southwestern North Dakota southeastward to 
northeastern North Carolina (see Table 1). Between 
2 and 5 inches of precipitation was reported in southern 


and along the Pacific Northwest (see Table 3). Nearly 
100 stations tied or set new daily maximum temperature 
records during the week as highs in the nineties were 
common in the Great Plains, lower Midwest, and 
Southeast while parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas surpassed 100°F (see Figure 1). 


TABLE 1. Selected stations with more than 2.00 inches of precipitation 
for the week. 


'awaii, HI 
3, AK 
d Co. , WV 


liver NOB, NC 


Dr uviri^ V I I I c y i A 

Springfield, I L 
Dayton/Wright-Paterson AFB, OH 
Rochester, KN 


Total (Ini 
11.99 
5.06 
3.30 
3.21 
3.04 
2.96 
iC 2.89 
2.83 
2.81 
3H 2.64 
2.52 


Station 

Kodiak, AK 

Spencer, lA 

Charleston, WV 

Cincinnati, OH 

Washington/Andrews AFB, MO 

Dickinson, ND 

Minneapolis, MN 

Pine Bluff, AR 

Aberdeen, SO 

Moline, IL 
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OBSERVED PRECIPITATION 


APR 23-29. 1989 





^ NO PRECIPITATION 


TRACE TO 1 INCH 

1 TO 2 INCHES 

2 TO 4 INCHES 
ABOVE 4 INCHES 


CLIMATE ANALYSIS 
CENTER, NOAA 


DEPARTURE OF AVERAGE TEMPERATURE FROM NORMAL (®F) 
APR 23 - 29, 1989 



-3 TO -6 
LESS than -6 


CLIMATE ANALYSIS 
CENTER. NOAA 
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TABLE 2. S«1«ct«d stations with tomporaturos averaging 5.0*F or wore BELOW 
normal "for tho w««k. 


StatLion 

Mt. Washington, NH 
Raddlng, CA 
Graat Falls, MT 
Billings, MT 
Miles City, MT 
Winnemucca, NV 
Montpelier, VT 
Bozeman , MT 
Burlington, VT 
Concord, NH 
SI ens Falls. NY 
Lebanon. NH 
Massena. NY 


StiBlirl on. ^ — . A cf » .jw 
Rome/Gri T f 1 ss AFB. NY 

Utica, NY 
Helena, MT 
Havre , MT 
Reno, NV 
B1 y the , CA 
Lovel ock, NV 
Poughkeepsie, NY 
Barrow, AK 
Cut Bank, MT 
Augusta, ME 
Syracuse , NY 
Burns , OR 


TABLE 3. Selected stations with temperatures averaging lO.O^F or more ABOVE 
normal for the week. 


Stall an 

Sallna, KS 

Concordia, KS 

Russel 1 , KS 

St. Louis, MO 

Lincoln, NE 

Topeka, KS 

Evansville, IN 

Bel levin e/Scott AFB, IL 

Fayetteville, AR 

Harrison, AR 

Nashville, TN 

Bowling Green, KY 

Norfolk, NE 

Kansas City/Intl., MO 

Kansas City/Muni., MO 

Quincy, IL 

North Omaha, NE 

Joplin, MO 

Springfield, MO 

Oes Moines, I A 

Wichita, KS 


Deo . 

Avq. 

station 

Deo. 

Avq. 

^IS.6 

74.1 

Columbia, MO 

+12.0 

71 .3 

+15.1 

72.3 

Ottumwa , I A 

+11.9 

67 . 7 

+ 14.7 

72.1 

Sioux City, lA 

+11.7 

66 . 4 

+14.6 

74.7 

Grand Island, NE 

+11.7 

66.2 

+14.2 

69.9 

Dodge City, KS 

+11.6 

69.9 

+14.1 

72.8 

Paducah, KY 

+11.5 

73.2 

+13.5 

73.7 

Jackson, TN 

+11.2 

75.8 

+ 13.5 

73.7 

Tulsa, OK 

+11.2 

75.7 

+13.3 

74.5 

Chanute, KS 

+10.9 

71.5 

+ 13.0 

74.2 

Crossville, TN 

+10.7 

69.4 

+12.9 

76.1 

Atlanta, GA 

+10.6 

75.4 

+12.8 

73.7 

Jonesboro, AR 

+10-5 

74.9 

+12.8 

66.4 

Charleston, SC 

+10.4 

77.5 

+ 12.6 

72.7 

B1 y t hev 11 1 e AFB , AR 

+10.4 

75.2 

+12.5 

73.5 

Northway , AK 

+10.4 

45.1 

+ 12.4 

69.6 

Memphis, TN 

+10.3 

76.4 

+12.4 

69.0 

Fort Smith, AR 

+10.3 

74.9 

+12.3 

74.1 

Hobart, OK 

+10.2 

74.0 

+12.3 

71.8 

Oklahoma City, OK 

+10.1 

73.8 

+12.3 

67.5 

Gage, OK 

+10.1 

71.3 

+12.2 

72.3 

Chattanooga, TN 

+10.0 

73.2 


EXTREME MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE ( F) 

APR 23-29, 1989 



Figure 1. Extreme maximum temperatures (°F) durlfig the week of April 23-29, 
1989. Unseasonably hot weather prevailed throughout the southern half of the 
Great Plains, the lower Midwest, and the Southeast as most stations recorded 
highs In the eighties and nineties while triple-digit readings occurred In 
parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. ___ 




EXTREME MINIMUM TEMPERATURE C-F) 

APR 23-39^ 1989 


SHROED AREAS 8El.CDU 32 DEG F 


While subfreezing readings occurred throughout the Rockies, New England, and the Great Lakes, unse^onably 
warm air in the Southeast, lower Midwest, and Great Plains kept minimum temperatures well above 32 F (top). 
Subzero wind chills were limited to portions of the north-central Plains and northern New England as warm 
weather covered much of the nation (bottom). 
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GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 

2 WEEKS 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Anolysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

ANOTHER SUBNORMAL RAINY SEASON (OCTOBER-APRIL) 
FOR MOST OF THE FAR WEST. ESPECIALLY CALIFORNIA 



Normally, much of the Far 
West receives the bulk of 
their annual precipitation 
during the winter months 
(December- February ) , al though 
significant precipitation may 
also fall during the 
transitional months of autumn 
(October and November) and 
spring (March and April). As 
depicted in Figure 1, the 
period from October-Apri 1 
normally accounts for over 85% 
of the annual precipitation 
along the Pacific Coast and 
the Intermountain West. By the 
late spring and into the early 
fall, most of these areas 
usually record little or no 
precipitation, especially in 
the southern portions (e.g. 
California), as many locales 
depend upon mountain 
reservoirs and run-off from 
the mountain (e.g. Sierra 
Nevada, Cascades) snowpack to 
supply irrigation, drinking 
water, and hydroelectrical 
power. 

Since October 1, 1988, 
much of the Far West has 
recorded below normal 
precipitation, most notably 
the southern half of 
California (see front cover). 
This marks the third year in a 
row that most of California 
has observed subnormal winter - 
precipitation (for reviews of 
the last two winter seasons, 
refer to the Weekly Climate 
Bulletin #87/18, #88/16, and 
#88/20). Precipitation totals 
generally increased from south 
to north and from east to 
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west. During the past 7 
months, most of Nevada and 
southern California reported 
less than 5 inches of 
precipitation, while more than 
50 inches occurred along the 
Pacific Northwest Coast and in 
the northern Cascades (see 
Figure 2). Isolated stations 
in sections of the Cascades 
and Sierra Nevada Mountains 
also measured more than 50 
inches, according to the River 
Forecast Centers (not shown) . 
With the lack of average 
precipitation, the largest 
deficits (more than 6 inches) 
have accumulated along the 
coasts of Washington and 
northwestern Oregon and in 
northern and southwestern 
California (see Figure 3). 

Based on the April 1989 
issue of the "Water Supply 
Outlook for the Western United 
States", published jointly by 
the USDA's Soil Conservation 
Service and NOAA's National 
Weather Service, the spring 
and summer streamflow 
forecasts for California's 
Sierra Nevada Mountains are 
for below to much below 
average conditions with near 
average conditions for the 
Cascades and northern Rockies, 
an improvement in the latter 
two areas from previous 
forecasts thanks to an 
unusually wet March (see 
Figure 5). As of April 1, 
1989, mountain snowpack 
conditions were subnormal in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
but near to slightly above 
norma! in the Cascades (see 
• Figure 4). With the approach 
of the normally dry summer 
months, the best chances for 
significant precipitation to 
ease the long-term dryness in 
California may have to wait 
until the next rainy season. 
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MOUNTAIN SNOWPACK «<s€no 
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